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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 

CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, A. T. FREEMAN, H. A. MIIXIS AND J. C. FREHOFF. 



Religion as a Social Force. — "The two most powerful social forces known to 
man are. the religious and the economic. The latter has been discussed by an increas- 
ing number of able thinkers in all civilized lands for the past hundred years or more. 
The former has been strangely neglected. There have indeed been those who have 
attempted to give a scientific account of society and have entirely neglected religion, 
one of the two mightiest social forces. Something stranger still has happened. When 
others have called attention to the importance of religion as a social force, men in the 
name of science have denounced them and ridiculed them for so doing. Yet it is hard 
to think of anything more unscientific than any philosophy of society which neglects a 
consideration of the r61e played in its evolution by religion. The attempt to neglect 
this r61e is more than unscientific ; it is absurd." 

Benjamin Kidd, in his Social Evolution, holds that the interests of the individual 
and that of society are antagonistic, and that religion has no rational sanction. It is 
undoubtedly true that progress leaves many uncoordinated members in its trail, but the 
vast majority of mankind have their interests enhanced by social evolution. Religion 
is first of all a social cement and so furnishes a rational sanction for social action. 
Religion is the very cause of society and without society we can have no progress. 
" No society has ever come into existence without the help of religion ; no society has 
ever thrived in which religion has not been a real, vital force ; no society has ever sur- 
vived a general decay of religion." 

Religion is a source of disunion as well as of union. The areas of union, how- 
ever, are continually growing larger and larger. It provides rational and ultra-rational 
but not anti-rational sanctions for individual conduct, and this conduct is in the true 
interest of the individual and of society. " Religion clarifies the vision and enables 
men to see their own true interests." It is also a power and so enables men to do that 
which is advantageous to them. It encourages the long view rather than the short 
view and so becomes a tremendous force in upward social evolution. 

" Religion furnishes us with ideals of true social happiness, and encourages us to 
follow these ideals. In the pursuit of these ideals, which continually become higher 
and nobler, the interests of the individual and of society are in the main harmonious. 
It is in the minority and not in the majority of cases that a sacrifice of individual 
interests is required, and it is a minority and not a majority who must lay down their 
lives in the interests of society. When, however, the time comes for the ordinary indi- 
vidual to make a sacrifice in an exceptional case, or for the exceptional individual to 
give up all save honor and character, then religion is a support. Religion encourages 
all the self-sacrifice which social evolution demands. Self-sacrifice, however, is not an 
end, but is only a means. Religion encourages the pursuit of happiness, both social 
and individual, and in this pursuit of happiness we are meeting with a fair measure 
and a rapidly increasing measure of success, while the ideals of happiness become 
ever higher add nobler." — Richard T. Ely, Christian Quarterly, July 1897. 

Over-nutrition and its Social Consequences. — The view is generally enter- 
tained that in the process of evolution organisms survive whose nervous system reacts 
pleasurably when brought in contact with utilities, while those which react painfully 
are eliminated. This does not seem fully to account for the r61e played by pleasure 
and pain in the evolutionary process. 

Assimilation normally ends in pleasure, and pleasure conditions psychic control. 
An abundance of assimilation is necessary for pleasure-psychic control, which unifies 
the action between the various parts of the organism. Under-nutrition limits psychic 
control and so causes the displacement of the underfed. 
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Complete nutrition can do no more than to create psychic control. Further social 
progress depends upon social control. This means that there must be secured the 
same unity of action and harmony of motives in society that psychic control creates for 
the individual. Social control is secured by the elimination of the overfed. Over- 
nutrition weakens psychic control and reduces the individual's energy by means of 
which economic advantage ceases. 

" Social progress, therefore, demands a steady improvement in psychic control, 
through which the productive power is increased and a corresponding modification of 

consumption in such ways as will avoid over-nutrition Any increase of efficiency 

among the well fed must result in over-nutrition if the intensity of old wants is not 
reduced and if new ones of greater intensity are not acquired. Those who persist in 
the old habits fall victims to dissipation and disappear." 

For purposes of social philosophy the Darwinian reasoning in this form : 1. The 
rapid multiplication of the species ; 2. The struggle for existence ; 3. The survival of 
the fittest, is inadequate. The well fed survive in the struggle for existence. But a 
well-fed man need not necessarily be a fit man. Social qualities determine fitness in 
his case. The modified reasoning is as follows: 1. The rapid multiplication of the 
species ; 2. The struggle for existence ; 3. The survival of the well fed ; 4. The 
degeneration of the overfed ; 5. The modification of desires ; 6. The survival of the 
fittest. 

The biologic formula accounts for the origin of species, but does not account for 
permanence of types. The new formula accounts for the existence of species under 
the conditions that may exist, whether static or dynamic. — S. N. Patten, Annals of the 
American Academy, July 1897. 

Have Americans any Social Standards ? — Society is the social world as 
distinct from the economic, political, or intellectual. In this sense it means the inter- 
change of courtesies and the receiving of hospitality. It is the nearest approach to 
the ideal life we have. 

Tradition controls the European social world, and its stability is its essence. In 
a republican country conditions are different. In America we had during the first 
half of this century the New England and southern social influences, but at present 
the tendency seems to be toward a purer democracy, or the New England social type. 

New Englanders had habits of thrift and frugality, grew rich slowly, toiled alone 
or with servants, exhibited a keen intellectual hunger, and made their region the 
literary and educational center of the country. Southern social life followed the Eng- 
lish tradition more closely, and was conditioned by a different economic life, made 
possible by the institution of slavery. Fox-hunting was a pastime ; free-hearted hos- 
pitality obtained, and there was constant merrymaking in the dining and drawing 
rooms. 

In ante bellum days these opposing social forces and tendencies met at, " first, 
Washington ; second, the watering places — so-called summer resorts with hotels — to 
which fashionable people then flocked ; and, third, to some extent the northern schools 
and colleges. In each of these places the South was socially dominant." But the last 
half century has witnessed great social changes. The social balance has been mate- 
rially disturbed since the Civil War. " The result is that the average American is 
helpless in the matter of social judgments. Middle-aged people, usually of the female 
sex — for women manage society in this country — are in a state of timid anxiety 
about what they shall eat, how they shall act, what they shall wear, whom they shall 
associate with, and where they shall go in the summer." 

The matters pertaining to social life are not trivial. " How we live shows what 
we are living for. The way a person spends h'is leisure and the companions he chooses 
give a much juster indication of his character than the habits and associates of his 
working hours." America has some social standards peculiarly its own. Culture 
does command respect. Literary people and others of intellectual habits are consid- 
ered to belong to the best society. We have simply abjured those which are associated 
with mediaeval oppression and have not yet arrived at a degree of culture and dignity 
which enables us to establish coherent standards of our own. — Frances M. Abbott, 
Forum, July 1897. 
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The Genesis of Social Classes. — A type is an ensemble of distinctive charac- 
ters. An aggregation of individuals of a certain type constitutes a " class." Heredity 
and environment are the factors in the formation of type and class. 

Heredity is not a force ; it is a process. Continuity is its essential fact. The line 
of ancestral generation in every individual increases in accordance with the law of 
geometrical progression, and so a child of today has more than a thousand progenitors 
it we commence with the Pilgrim Fathers. Hence remote ancestors cannot materially 
have contributed to the mental and physical energy of any man, woman, and child now 
living. It can only have been heightened by exceptional vigor, or by isolation and 
inbreeding. 

Heredity exercises a great influence. Although it is the primary factor in evo- 
lution, it is not necessarily the principal factor. It is a conservative influence and must 
be modified by environment to produce evolution at all. Circumstance or environ- 
ment is the other factor. Much that finds explanation as heredity may also be explained 
on the basis of being due to training and imitation in the domestic circle. 

" No doubt there is something innate in every man, of which nothing can deprive 
him, which he cannot cultivate out of himself, and which external conditions and influ- 
ences can modify only in part. This is his original physical constitution, the limitations 
of which govern his limitations in mind and morals. Upon the persistency of the 
original physical type depends the persistency of his intellectual and ethical traits. 
His power of self-destruction is of course greater than his power of expansion. Yet 
the possibilities of impairment and growth, through the assimilation or non-assimi- 
lation of his personal experience, may almost be said to be practically infinite. We 
have all unnumbered facets, so to speak, by which we are enabled under favorable con- 
ditions to adhere to any of the corresponding facets of aggregate human life. Men 
are like blocks of marble, which are capable of being hewed into any one of unnum- 
bered shapes. Every bit of marble in the world — if the piece is only large enough 
— contains within itself in posse every statue that has been chiseled, or that might have 
been chiseled, in response to the sculptor's creative fancy." 

Anthropological types are self-perpetuating by inheritance. They probably origi- 
nated in the separation of a segment of mankind by migration, and environment 
has accentuating the original differences. Inbreeding is the essential condition prec- 
edent to anthropological variation. " Social classes are not the result of inbreeding ; 
they are groups of types, the resemblance between which is largely accidental ; such 
resemblance is due rather to similar than to identical heredity and environment, and 
more to environment than to heredity." 

The term social class is applicable to all groups of men and women who present 
in the aggregate and who repeat with more or less completeness an ensemble of 
distinctive characters. They may and may not be stigmata of degeneracy. 

Degeneracy signifies a physical affection, an impairment of the cells of which the 
tissue of the body is composed. This affection of the cells is general and results in a 
lowered " physical tone." The mental and moral natures are affected sympathetically. 
The effect is to assimilate the victim to some special type of so-called degenerates — 
paupers, lunatics, idiots, criminals — in a word, incompetents who are also more or 
less anti-social. 

The origin of social classes as here used is not biological. "The only biological 
subdivisions of the great human family are those of sex and race." "There may be 
hereditary and congenital members of special classes, but not all the members of 
any special class fall under that category. 

Degeneracy perpetuates itsels by inheritance. It would thus accentuate into 
anthropological type if not interfered with. Interference comes either through being 
counteracted by intermarriage with a more healthy and vigorous stock or by extinction 
through enfeebled vitality or sterility. We must therefore not press biological analogy 
too far in the consideration of problems essentially sociological. — Frederick Howard 
Wines, Charities Review, April 1897. 

The Process of Social Change. — "Natural selection," "the survival of the 
fittest," and " the struggle for existence " are now applied to social phenomena with 
some vagueness. Natural selection operates as far as concerns the race elements of 
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the earth's population. History reveals it in numerous instances. Witness the Amer- 
ican Indian melting away before the onward march of the whites. 

When we turn to examine what is going on within any race, it is difficult to 
decide what natural selection is doing. It is apparently much more active in preserv- 
ing than in changing types. People of conspicuous intellectual and moral power on the 
one hand and the degraded classes on the other are not as prolific as the intermediate 
class. The races of men undergo, no doubt, more or less organic transformation, but 
this must act very slowly. " It has little to do with the rise, spread, and decay of archi- 
tecture, music, painting, or poetry, or the great religious systems ; it is not the process 
by which governments become milder, popular education advances, and manners mel- 
iorate ; nor is it that by which new views prevail about childhood and the status of 
women." 

The process which generates opinions, moral standards, and institutions rests upon 
the imitative, sympathetic, and intellectual faculties of man, and is related to natural 
selection through the probability of their having an evolutionary origin in which nat- 
ural selection acted as a factor. Man is a docile and conforming animal, and owes his 
power to his amenability. Conformity is a social discipline which levels up as well as 
down, and by so doing prevents crime as well as hindering genius. Social evolution 
rests primarily upon cooperation, which involves social discipline and individual 
amenability. Imitative and sympathetic human nature is a means to cooperation and 
so implies the process of social change. Variations from time to time occur and tend 
to be preserved by survival. 

A continuous and progressive change in environment occurs. This changes the 
mechanism through which social influence acts and extends its range. " Society is a 
matter of the incidence of men upon one another," and this incidence is a matter of com- 
munication. With its extension an individual may select among several environments. 
It is upon the multiplicity of accessible influences and not upon radical change in 
human nature that present individual development differs from that of the past. Indi- 
viduality and society as above defined are mutually dependent and evolve side by 
side. 

'* The process of change that I have described involves selection, and is perhaps 
as natural as anything else. Hence we may, if we choose, call it natural selection. It 
com es about through the competition of influences and the propagation of opportune 
innovations in thought and action. The selective principle, the arbiter of competition, 
is ever human nature, but human nature conditioned in its choices by the state of com- 
munication which determines what influences are accessible, as well as by the con- 
straining momentum of its own past." — Charles H. Cooley, Political Science Quar- 
terly, March 1897. 

The Conflict of Races, Classes, and Societies. — In a new environment 
the immigrants are assimilated by the native population. Both races, if of separate 
races, are united into one uniform group in accordance with the conditions of the 
environment. 

Civilization is not conditioned by race. It is developed almost without relation 
to race. It passed from the south to the north in Europe without displacement of 
races. The decay of Rome began long before the northern barbarians exerted any 
influence. Venice has lost her commercial supremacy because her port was not suf- 
ficiently deep for modern ships. So we may affirm that intellectual development of 
an ethnographic race is due to causes quite foreign to the action of race. 

Race classification is uncertain. The basis is either " color of the skin, form of 
the skull, religion, language, even a cross section of the hair," depending on the 
author. With such an uncertainty " how can we say that there has been a conflict of 
races ? " " Conflict of races " implies that the individuals of a race are united or 
cohere for reacting against another race. " Now it is a fact of great importance that 
a race which in respect to another is not only physiologically and intellectually 
inferior, but inferior also in numbers, is able to live and prosper alongside of it. Then 
what becomes of this theory of the conflict of races." 

It becomes more improbable when we realize that the various natural environ- 
ments form a gradation that never makes a leap or leaves a hiatus, and it is just so 
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with populations whose characteristics are determined by environment. In Scotland 
the line of continuity is perfect between the Highlanders and the Lowlanders. 

A strike may seem to exhibit conflict of classes. Modern social classes have no 
stable composition. The same individuals may be engaged in the struggle of two 
different classes. Conflict of classes signifies collective action which tends to repair 
social injustices. In this sense much that savors of a conflict of classes is bare-faced 
effrontery. 

Man has always been essentially selfish, and this enabled him to survive. He has, 
however, learned to defer immediate utility to a future superior utility. Even the 
existence of society is due to utility. Man has unconsciously conformed to society in 
order more fully to satisfy his needs. 

The civilization which arose along the Mediterranean was due to geographic con- 
ditions. Communication and contact between the three continents of the ancient 
world was here possible, and made possible the cosmopolitan civilization which it gave 
to the world. This is in addition to the influence which natural conditions have exer- 
cised upon the character of individuals. "Why is the German more of an idealist 
than the inhabitants of the Mediterranean basin ? If we exclude the different influ- 
ences which the conditions of a natural environment exercised upon the development 
of the two characters I do not know where we should go to find any other cause." 

The South American character is a mixture of the European and Indian character 
with a predominance of the apathy of the latter. Indian apathy can only be explained 
by environment. The new environment has exercised an influence upon the immi- 
grants of South America which effected a change by intensifying the Indian traits. 

" If, instead of comparing the intellectuality of the colored race with that which 
the white race has acquired, it were possible to take the intellectual development of 
the white race many years ago, when the social-economic system was at the same 
level with that of the real colored races, I am convinced that many of the illusions in 
regard to the superiority of the white race would be destroyed. The truth is that 
certain nations belonging to the white race, and called superior, have founded civiliza- 
tions much inferior to the civilization of the yellow race, or even of the black. There 
is no people belonging to a race originally superior." The intelligence of the white 
race — its seeming superiority — is a product of development. The psychical and 
physiological superiority of the white man has been slowly acquired. 

The so-called human races are different because they lived in different environ- 
ments — natural and social. " That which is improperly called a race is never an 
ethnological unit, but an historical, intellectual, or a moral unit." The difference in 
cranial capacity of the white and colored races is due to the fact that the intellectual 
conquests of the white race have been consolidated in the human brain through 
heredity. The same is possible for every other race in the same condition of life. 

Race exclusiveness finds its basis in ignorance. " The cautious human egotist 
sees that the only source of welfare and of wealth is labor, and for two individuals 
who find it profitable to work together in order to increase their mutual welfare, diver- 
sity of race, of color, of form of the head, of nationality or social class constitutes no 
impediment." When this is once fully realized then the question of the origin of races 
and of civilizations will no longer command present interest. — G. Flamingo, Monist, 
April 1897. 

Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Races. — "Genius is that aptitude for 
greatness that is born in a man; fame is the recognition that greatness has been 

achieved One is biological, the other social ; to produce genius is a function 

of race ; to allot fame is a function of history." 

" Every able race probably turns out a number of greatly endowed men many times 
larger than the number that attains to fame." Which are to achieve fame is determined 
by historical conditions. Genius is wonderful, but not miraculous. A little suggestion, 
a little opportunity will go a great way with it, but something of the sort there must be. 
A man can hardly fix his ambition upon a literary career when he is perfectly unaware, 
as millions are, that such a thing as a literary career exists. Between illiteracy and 
the ability to read a few good books there is all the difference between blindness and 
sight. Underfeeding in childhood and the subjection of children to premature and 
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stunting labor prevent the development of natural ability. Freedom is a favoring 
circumstance in development. Favorable environment is nothing fixed and definite, 
but is a variable for different individuals. Opportunity is another great factor and 
so is such economic independence as will spare one from bread-winning activities. 

History clearly shows that great men cannot be accounted for on the basis of race 
alone unless races undergo rapid changes in degree and kind, owing to the action of 
forces as yet unknown. We can safely conclude that able races produce at all times a 
considerable number and variety of men of genius of whom only a few encounter those 
favorable conditions that enable them to achieve fame. Genius can develop into great- 
ness at some times and not at others, under conditions not inscrutable. No social 
career can ever be independent of circumstances and the spirit of the age. 

For example, it is easy to show that a number of conditions other than natural 
ability must concur to evolve excellent painters. (l) "A perfect technique achieved 
by the accumulated experience of many generations and kept alive and promulgated 
by a succession of masters." Opportunities for training in this technique are conditioned 
by art resting upon art-handicrafts. (2) An " art atmosphere " is also indispensable. 
(3) An aspiring and successful general life, furnishing symbols that speak to a com- 
mon enthusiasm, is necessary to stimulate the enthusiasm which will raise this into art 
of the highest type of beauty. These principles that apply to painting hold good in 
other social careers, especially in other arts and in literature. It is not so obvious in 
science as its atmosphere is more intellectual and less dependent on personal contact 
or emotional stimulus. Seeming exceptions are only so in details and do not affect 
the general principle. " The main fact is that great success in any career calls for 
two things : natural ability and a social mechanism to make this effective." 

Estimates of the worth of races based upon the number and grade of eminent 
men they produced have no justification unless it be possible to eliminate those social 
conditions that have quite as much to do with the necessary development as race. 
—Charles H. Cooley, Annals of the American Academy, July 1897. 

The George Junior Republic. — This little republic is situated on forty-eight 
acres of land about nine miles east of Cornell University. Its buildings are few and 
simple. Its inhabitants number forty-four in winter and are increased to two hundred 
and fifty in summer. Most of them are between the ages of twelve and fifteen, and 
are placed in the care of Mr. William R. George through sentence of city magistrates 
or by voluntary agreement on the part,of parents. 

Mr. George's influence in its government is exerted only indirectly. The repub- 
lic has a boy president with veto power. Congress consists of a senate and a house of 
representatives. The police and judicial departments are alert and vigorous. Civil 
service obtains for the police department, as here competition is strongest. To be a 
" cop " is the great ambition of the average New York boy. 

The court proceedings are conducted seriously and are designed to exemplify in 
miniature the state judiciary. Offenders are given a jury trial, and if found guilty by 
their peers are sentenced to hard labor and imprisonment for a period of time rang- 
ing from half a day to six days. Prison discipline ia enforced and the sentence of 
the court is executed in letter and spirit. Mr. George says of this regime : " This is 
severe punishment, but we have severe cases sometimes to deal with. I don't like this 
prison part, of course, but there are several hundred other things in the world at large 
which we do not like, but which seem to be essential. We could have made the prison 
part milder, to be sure, but then they would have formed a very wrong impression of 
the actual state prison, and we do not wish them to glean the impression that a penal 
institution is a kind of picnic ground." 

The economic life exhibits many features of the outer world industrial system. 
" The wages paid are from fifty to seventy-five cents a day, and the labor day is from 
8:30 to 12." The contract system obtains quite extensively. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars in cash and sixteen hundred dollars' worth of provisions were contributed 
last year by benevolent people. It is hoped to make it more self-sustaining than at 
present. 

Aside from the education furnished by the political and economic life of the little 
republic direct attention is given to education by making daily subsistence dependent 
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upon advancement made in the subjects taught. Two of the juvenile citizens act as 
schoolmasters. 

These children of the slums are rapidly assimilated by the spirit of industry and 
good order that pervades the republic. This is due to the responsibility placed upon 
them and the confidence manifested toward them ; but also, and chiefly, to the whole- 
some influence of Mr. George and his wife. — William I. Hull, Annals of the 
American Academy, July 1897. 

"Homewood" — A Model Suburban Settlement. — Mr. M. Koechlin, an 
enlightened Alsatian, in 1835 came to the conclusion that the most effective method of 
combating the moral and social evils of congested populations lay in the individualiza- 
tion of the home. New York has at present more densely populated districts than any 
other city in the world. Model tenements are an intermediate stage between the pro- 
miscuous and common life of the ordinary tenement and the well-ordered life of the 
detached home. 

" Homewood " is a tract of land that has been divided into about 350 lots for 
model homes, and is situated within the six-mile limit of the New York City Hall. 
"Macadamized streets, granite block gutters, bluestone curbs, well-laid sidewalks, 
lines of shade trees, terraced sites, and a perspective of fifteen feet of lawn in front of 
the houses on each side of the various streets and the avenues have been provided for." 
Colonel Waring's invention for the purification of sewage by forced aeration will be 
temporarily used until the large main becomes available. Gas and water connections 
will be provided. 

The houses will be pleasing architecturally and are to be solidly built with first- 
class material and appurtenances. They are to be available for wage-earners receiving 
from $800 to #1500 a year. Landscape and house architecture have counted for a 
great deal in making suburban sites popular, and so the houses are to be built artistic- 
ally. " It is not expected that a house built entirely of wood will be erected within the 
limits of ' Homewood.' Brick or cement, with a combination of both, with chestnut 
beams or brick first story, with shingle upper story, represent the types of construc- 
tion." The houses will have from five to eight rooms, excluding bathroom and pantry, 
and in fittings and workmanship will be first class. The houses are either detached, 
semi-detached, or four in a row. 

These dwellings are built upon order, but only when 100 have been called for. 
The City and Suburban Homes Company bought a large tract of land, and builds so 
as to get the material at wholesale prices. This saves very considerable sums to pur- 
chasers. Life insurance is required of clients, and 10 per cent, of cost of home must 
be paid in cash. Payment for the home can be made on either ten, fifteen, or twenty 
year installment plan. Title is not given until the home has been fully paid for, and 
only genuine home seekers need apply. — E. R. L. Gould, Review of Reviews, July 1897 

Cooperative Stores in the United States. — The cooperative store, a com- 
paratively simple business enterprise, has persistently failed. Farmers have succeeded 
in the management of cooperative creameries, and fire and tornado insurance com- 
panies. The large fraternal life-insurance companies testify to cooperative capacity, 
and building and loan associations have met with a large measure of success. 

Five cooperative movements have been started within the last fifty years in the 
United States. In the first or 1847 period 769 union stores were started, and during 
the year 1857 the 350 reporting conducted an annual trade of $2,000,000. In 1866 
the Patrons of Husbandry started the grange or second union-store movement. The 
Sovereigns of Industry started the third wave of enthusiasm in 1874. The Knights of 
Labor are responsible for the fourth general crop of attempts and failures. About the 
same time a farmers' association of the South known as " The Wheel and Alliance " 
made unsuccessful efforts to establish cooperative stores. Some stores survive the 
wreckage of the past fifty years. Their annual trade is about $900,000 outside of 
New England and $1,200,000 in New England. Some of these stores are doomed to 
failure, while others are successful on account of a man or a few men of business 
capacity. 

The movement for cooperative stores has suffered on account of entangling 
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alliances with Utopian schemes for social amelioration. It has not sufficiently weighed 
the importance of small savings, past experience, efficient counsel, instability of pop- 
ulation due to immigration and migration, and competent leadership. — Edward 
Cummings, Quarterly Journal of Economics, April 1897. 

Over-Insurance and Under-Consumption. — Recently life insurance has devel- 
oped enormously. The number of policies has increased about 300 per cent., and the 
average amount of insurance to a policy has also increased. Many carry too large a 
policy and thereby burden the present unduly for the future. It necessitates sav- 
ing, and this may not always be wise from the standpoint of individual and social 
interest. 

" Saving means curtailment of expenditure." Production is governed by con- 
sumption. Not many are so completely under the sway of this fallacy that they 
will stint themselves of what are the necessaries of life, but they will curtail the more 
social side of expenditures and consume only those commodities which cost relatively 
little labor and so give less employment to laborers. Serious industrial consequences 
may follow its extensive practice. " Because consumption is limited to few articles, 
industry will not be able to extend beyond the limits of the production of those articles. 
In these channels the whole stream of new capital will he diverted, with the result of 
overproduction and industrial depression." It were better for society if it increased 
its demand for higher classes of goods and limited its saving by a reduction of life 
insurance. — John Davidson, Journal of Canadian Bankers' Association, April 1897. 

Sympathy and Reason in Charitable Work. — Failure to perceive the rela- 
tion between sympathy and reason in charitable work is a cause of confusion and 
some controversy. On this account we have as yet arrived at little tenable philan- 
thropic theory. Adjustment between the two is possible, inasmuch as their union is 
largely a question of proportion. 

As we advance toward clearer vision we find that their tendency is toward har- 
mony both in interest and aim. This harmony is evinced by an examination of the 
elements of sympathy — experience and imagination. Experience enables one to 
realize the meaning of suffering and so acts as an incentive to effort at relief. This, 
however, is accentuated by imagination. The data for reliable judgments are fur- 
nished by experience and imagination. Springing so largely from the same root, it 
would seem that harmony between their final product must obtain. 

Reason in its highest product is sympathetic. This is confirmed by the history of 
charity. Abuses have appeared when in its administration reason and sympathy were 
not exercised in proper proportion. Sympathy moves the world to charity, while 
reason aims to harness these impulses and direct them in the interest of humanity. 

Present-day charity aims to develop character through personal association and 
influence. In order to be effective, sympathy guided and directed by reason must be 
the motor. Love and the infliction of pain are not antithetical. Sympathy and reason 
must be so balanced in charitable effort that one can see the pain endured that spurs 
to the development of character. 

Sympathy awakens an interest in charitable work. A hundred causal connections 
then lead to a study of economic problems. " To isolate any social question and 
examine it apart from its relations to the social question as a whole, is clearly impos- 
sible Such is the solidarity of knowledge in general and of this subject in par- 
ticular, that to follow the ramifications of poverty one needs to be trained in all the 
social sciences." There are social laws, and reason aided by sympathy in discovering 
the facts for their induction must formulate them. Harmony exists between real sym- 
pathy and true reason. — Edward T. Jones, Charities Review, June 1897. 

The Immigration Question. — Former centuries have known migration. It 
has been superseded by immigration, or change in domicile by individuals and 
families. The latter has taken place extensively during the last century, and that 
without apparent union of interests or destination. Immigration becomes a serious 
problem only after conflict of economic, social, and political interests arises between 
the immigrants and the old inhabitants. 
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Four-fifths of the immigrants to the United States are received at the special 
immigration station on Ellis Island. Immigration to this country was encouraged 
until recently. The first evidence of restriction was the Act of Congress of 1875 pro- 
hibiting the importation of prostitutes from China and Japan. The Act of March 3, 
1893, excluded certain classes, and since then immigration in the broader sense has 
practically come to a standstill. At present the immigration to this country is but 
very little larger than that to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The actual immigration to the United States under the new law is as follows : 

In the United States Came to join Leave as immigra- 

Fiscal year Total landing before immediate family tion proper 

1893-4 219,046 29,782 90,887 98,377 

1894-5 190,928 45> 28 69.037 76,011 

1895-6 263,709 48,804 95,269 119,636 

Of the 233,400 arriving on Ellis Island during the calendar year 1896 only 108,563 
could be classified as immigrants proper. 

Immigration from the less desirable nationalities is decreasing. The number 
debarred from landing has increased absolutely and relatively, and the number 
returned at the expense of the steamship companies because they had become a public 
charge within one year after landing has materially decreased. This indicates more 
scrutiny on the part of those charged with the enforcement of the Act of 1893. 

The winnowing process is commenced on the other end of the line. The number 
deterred from risking their money in purchase of passage was probably over a hun- 
dred thousand last year. The exclusion process is continued on Ellis Island by a 
searching examination and returning the undesirable ones. Should any foreigner 
become a public charge before the expiration of one year for a cause not previously 
existing, he may be, and many are, returned at the expense of an immigration fund. 
Exclusion by a monetary test is not sufficient guarantee, and consular certification is 
impracticable. A moderate educational test for the protection of American civiliza- 
tion and the American standard of life is desirable. 

Exclude all undesirable persons and at the same time see that the most desirable 
immigrants are properly distributed over the country, then there will be no longer any 
immigration problem. — J. H. Lenner, Annals of the American Academy, July 1897. 

The Labor Movement. — The labor movement is not yesterday's movement, of 
some men against others, but it is the movement of Man. Men and measures are its 
way marks for the recognition of human rights and personal values in the working 
world. It should be based on a broader knowledge of economic history, economic 
life and economics. 

" The slave labor of antiquity and the serf labor of the Middle Ages constitute 
the background for the story of the rise of the modern laborer." Laborers of old were 
more wretched in their poverty, incomparably less prosperous in their prosperity ; were 
worse clad, worse fed, worse housed, worse taught, worse tended, and worse governed 
than modern laborers. The transition from Serfdom to Wages was effected by the 
silent working of economic forces, through the influence exerted by "The Black 
Death," and by the ever increasing need for more money on the part of the lords in 
lieu of services from the serfs. 

The Industrial Revolution was evolutionary in character in spite of the sudden- 
ness of its beginning and the rapidity of its pace. It ushered in commercial depres- 
sions, irregularity in work and lack of employment, sudden fluctuations in prices, 
industrial strikes and the clash of classes. Child labor became profitable and children 
were compelled to toil from 4 a.m. of a cold winter's day for thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
and even eighteen hours a day under the most heartrending conditions. Some were even 
sold as part of a bankrupt's effects. Indeed child slavery obtained in the factory 
towns of England. 

The Factory System was inaugurated during the industrial revolution, and the 
domestic system of manufacture gradually disappeared. Several great inventions made 
this possible. These inventions were not conceived in a flash by a genius, but were 
the gradual completion of a process that had been unfolding itself under the spur of 
necessity. 
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The immediate effect of the factory system was the displacement of labor by machin- 
ery, and a greater product for the same amount of human effort. The displacement 
was so rapid that many laborers failed of proper coordination in the new economic 
order and so a large amount of actual hardship and suffering was produced. In a 
new and rapidly developing country the effects of the displacement of labor are not as 
painful as they are in an older and a more slowly developing one. In America, "we 
are, therefore, in great danger of doing the gravest injustice to large classes, and 
even masses, of our suffering fellow countrymen, by asserting and maintaining the 
easy-going optimism prevalent in all our well-to-do circles, which so stoutly claims 
that 'no man, willing and able to work, fails to find opportunity to earn a decent live- 
lihood, except there be some moral obliquity to account for his failure.' The facts of 
the increasing displacement and irregularity of labor, and the precariousness of liveli- 
hood consequent upon the inevitable and ultimately beneficial development of labor- 
saving machinery, must be faced and the general good, undoubtedly promoted thereby, 
must somehow, sooner or later, be made to compensate those who suffer loss as unjust 
as it has been irretrievable." Another result of the factory system is the impetus it gave 
to the principle of competition as a social force and a consequent appearance of the 
phenomena "overproduction." The manufacturer was originally a hand-working 
producer, but now became the possessor of the machinery of production, and the 
employer of the workers. 

Machine production has intensified all and occasioned some of the following effects 
upon labor : 

(1) The separation of the employing and the employed classes. 

(2) The concentration of capital and especially the tools of production in the 
hands of relatively few. 

(3) The lowering of price of manufacturers' goods and the increase in the purchas- 
ing power of labor. 

(4) The increase in the complexity, fluctuations, speculative element, and uncertainty 
of industrial interests affects the social conditions of labor by enhancing the precarious- 
ness of livelihood, shortening the working season and lengthening its working day, less- 
ening the yearly average of wages by the more frequent intervals of enforced idleness, 
and by breaking up the permanency of abode and compelling populations to become 
transient through the necessity of seeking work from place to place. 

(5) The centralization of population in factory towns and manufacturing cities 
has ever been attended with the most serious social and ethical effects upon the san- 
itary safety, family interests, and moral conditions of the operative classes. 

(6) The disproportionate increase of women workers over men, and the persist- 
ency of child labor. 

The last and most far reaching of the social effects of the machine production 
system here noted is the intensifying, the permanancy and the practically universal 
pervasiveness of the principle of industrial competition. 

The reentrance of ethics and religion into the economic domain of human rela- 
tionship compels us to " recognize competition to be a thing neither good nor bad," 
and " look upon it as resembling a great physical force which cannot be destroyed but 
may be controlled and modified. 

That Humanity in Industry Pays is seen in the successful democratic and con- 
siderate administration of the wage-system in the National Cash Register Company at 
their shops in Dayton, Ohio. Here obtains the most careful consideration for the 
health and comfort, the conveniences and feelings of the employe's. The considera- 
tion shown the three hundred women employe's savors of the chivalrous, and due 
regard for what men care most for is shown the fourteen hundred employe's. " The 
N. C. R. House " is practically a social settlement for the families of the employe's. 
The saving on the annual payment of $700,000 for labor is thought to yield good inter- 
est on the sum invested in sanitary safety. The rise in value of the real estate near 
the shops is estimated to more than cover the expenditure in landscape art and the 
garden-flats, and the training of the boys of the neighborhood in truck gardening. 
The company, " now, next in value to the perfected, patented, mechanical processes, 
and products .... rates highest among the assets of the concern the intelligence, 
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loyalty, enthusiasm, and fellowship, of all concerned in this great community of 
interests." 

" Conscience is surely, if slowly, establishing its sovereignity over competition, 
ethics its jurisdiction over economics." That the common good is promoted by self- 
interest is an assumption and not a fact ; for, have not men all along exempted their 
inner circles of associates from their competitive operations, and is it not our industrial 
system developing a federation of giants with avowed neutrality ? " Mixed as have 
been the economic results of the competitive system of industry with splendid achieve- 
ments and dire disasters, with a progress in which all have shared much, fewer have 
reaped hitherto unheard of wealth, and an ever increasing multitude have suffered a 
poverty such as only the civilizatfon of this system knows ; its effects upon morals have 
been insidiously and fundamentally, if not wholly, evil." 

Competition cannot forever remain as potent a factor among the active social 
forces, that it is today ; for, " to take advantage of human necessity by selling in the 
dearest and buying in the cheapest market, cannot long continue to be considered 
consistent or compatible with a moral, not to say a Christian, life." — Professor 
Graham Taylor, Chicago Commons, September 1896 to July 1897. 

The Nature of Corporations, — "All men sustain social relations to all other 
men. The effect of social relations — growth, stagnation, or decay — is a product of two 
factors, the content (function) of the human activity and the organization (form) within 
which it is exerted. The existence of each factor implies the existence of the other. 
Social functions are exercised only through the machinery of social forms ; yet the 
forms are continually suffering modification to meet the demands of new or altered 
functions." 

The corporation is a form of organization through which certain classes of social 
functions are exercised. It gives rise to associate activity and comprehends both the 
interrelations of the associated numbers and their relations with other organs of society. 
This corporate form or sum of peculiar relations is a creation by the state. The assump- 
tion of the corporate form is voluntary, as is also the acceptance of membership therein ; 
but when the corporate form has once assumed, it is compulsory from the side of state 
upon all its members. Within the limits of this particular corporate form and func- 
tion imposed or granted by the state, the corporation possesses complete autonomy, 
self-sufficiency as far as concerns ability to exercise effectively the particular powers 
granted to it and to perform the duties imposed upon it, and the rights of self-renova- 
tion or authority to renew its membership. It acts and is acted upon as a compulsory 
unit, and has its motive in private interest whether that be political, social, religious or 
economic. The functions it performs are conducive to the welfare of society in gen- 
eral and are more advantageously performed by associate than by individual activity. 

More concisely : " A corporation is a body of persons upon whom the state has con- 
ferred such voluntarily accepted, but compulsorily maintained relations to one another 
and to all others that, as an autonomous, self-sufficient and self -renewing body, they 
may determine and enforce their common will ; and in the pursuit of their private 
interest may exercise more efficiently social functions both specifically conducive to 
public welfare and most appropriately exercised by associated persons." — John P. 
Davis, Political Science Quarterly, June 1897. 



